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A brief overview of high school and community college programs for distributive 
occupations is presented, alona with a discussion of the general problem of 
articulation and coordination of competencies that should be developed at the 
secondary and post secondary levels. A discussion of the scope and development of 
distribution precedes the definition and discussion of several competency models. One 
author, in presenting a conceptual framework for distributive curriculums, identified 
four areas of necessarily broad competencies; marketing, social, basic skill, and 
technological competencies. Data for the study were obtained by questionnaires 
submitted to secondary and postsecondary distributive educators to identify desired 
competencies and levels of proficiency, that is. mastery or acquaintance, findings of 
the study indicate that the transition from the secondary level of distributive 
education to the post'secondary level is in need of considerably more coordination. 
One basis for this conclusion was the finding that for 12 basic competencies, the high 
school required a mastery level of proficiency, while the community college required 
only an acquaintance level. A 70-item bibliography of books, periodicals, and theses is 
appended. (CH) 
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PART QBE 

t i ■ " • t 

* ; ‘ ' Scop© and Development of- Distribution 

For some time there has been a need to give attention to programs 
of eduoation designed to prepare young people for entrance into and 
success in the distributive occupations# There are programs for this 
purpose at several educational levels# The present study is oonfined 
to a consideration of programs that are or that may be offered at the 
high school and community college levels# 

■3 ; “ • 

The purpose of this report is to present a brief overview of programs 
designed to prepare students for the distributive occupations here in 
the State of Connecticut. It also attempts to bring to the attention of 

s': ' . v • • ' -v* . v * •*'.** - 

all interested in eduoation for distribution the current significant 



research bearing on the general problem of competencies that should and 
can be developed at the secondary school and at the community college 
levels# 

It is not the purpose of this study to set forth what should be 
taught at ax^ level # but rather to present basic background information 
that imy serve as a basis on which committees of educators interested in 
the continued improvement of their programs may make changes they deem 
appropriate# 

Ifeahing and Scope of Marketing 

Lferketing is generally thought of as being the movement of goods and 
the transfer of their ownership from producers to the ultimate users# 
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It involves all 6f the functions or activities concerned with the move- 
ment of goods and the transfer of ownership. It is a definite phase 
of production. Although it does not create form utility, marketing 
and those engaged in it do create time, place, and also ownership 
utility. The irarketing functions include buying, selling, standardizing 
and grading, financing, transporting, storing, and bearing risk. Thus, 
persons who are engaged in any type of business whose duties involve 
any of these functions are said to be in the field of distrioution. 

Such persons or businesses would include merchants, wholesalers, re- 
tailers, agents, and the like. The great volume of goods pouring out of 
our factories has little value until they are sold and become possessed 
by those who nnke ultimate use of them. Thus, when one considers that 
everything ttet is produced must be sold, one gains some understanding 

'*•,'**" rS 4 ! ' * •** * 1 , .** *' .. * •’* y ■' '■ * *' ‘ t ■* '*■**., . . • y* , J.A **** 

of the extent and importance of the field of distribution in a country 
having a gross national product of over ^800 billion. 

The importance of the field of distribution is elaborated upon by 
Edwin L. Nelson who pointed out in his paper published in Readings in 
Pis tributive Nduca tion : ”When we segment our economy into production 

and distribution, it is a known fact that more than half the labor force 
is engaged in work other than the production of goods and services. 

These workers, in various capacities', set in motion the- wheels that give 
meaning and value to all the goods and services produced in the economy. 
This is not to say, however, that all of the joos in this ina^or group- 
ing of the labor force are distributive. A variety of activities are 
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performed including the facilitating function of the .office which, in 
i* *6self, .represents a vast employment area. 91 1 

Although there are limitations in labor market breakdowns, some 

* , . '''. T j ' : ** >' ;»*V *?*.«*• ! /*? * ;- • 

confidence can be placed in the assumption that aoout 30 per cent of the 
labor force of over 77 million is engaged in distributive occupations. 

...’.. jj* ■ 

This figure is supported by State surveys, interpretations of labor 

figures^ and related descriptive material. 

x ?.- s \* .*.■•. >->• :•■ ■< .«>■.-.•••; • -\ ... • ■•■•., 

«inv- Inasmuch as the creation of ownership or possession utility is the 

-'■# ' r‘ ^ I • 

ultimate objective of the distributive process, it is of interest to note 
that in 1964 nearly 4-J million or 6.3# of the total labor force were in- 
volved in actual selling operations, and that this number and percent- 
age is expected to ..rise* to nearly 6 million workers representing 6-J# of 
the labor force in 1975. 2 Figures such as these suggest .the scope of 
the employment that the field of distribution represents. 



Types of Business and Major Areas of Work in „the Distributive Field 



* L * . f 

A look at the types of businesses, the industries, and typical 
specific jobs in the distributive field- may be of assistance in a con- 
sideration of the broad field of education for distribution* Businesses 
generally thought to be engaged exclusively in the final distributive 

*• . • r * f * »* 

' ■* *■ ’ e v „ 

processes are those that would be classified as: 



1 Baines, Peter, B., Kenneth L. Rowe, and Edward T. Ferguson, Jr. 

• (Editors ) • Readings in Distributive Education (The project plan on in- 
struction and related Teaoher education ), (A project performed under con- 
tract with U.S# Office of Education. No. OEG 3— ^—070489— 3128), Michigan 
State TJniversitv, East Lansing, 1968, page 7. 

^Social, Educational Research and Development, Inc. Vo cational 
Education: a fe asibility study for the suburbs of tomorrow (Volume I), 

(Conducted for the Educational Development Cooperative of Chicago area 
schools), Homewood, Illinois, 1968, page. 135. 




; •Merchants " • ' * ■ V--yc; 

.+} . 

Wholesalers (firms" thalf buy goods in large quantities 
and sell. them to retail stores) 

, , ' Retailers (including single-line, multiple-line, mail 

order# supermarket, department store, discount , 

’ . house, etc,) 

*’■ *■'**''*'. ' **' ; ; f v • ; .v\ -rr ? *. •, r . ' * ■' *• ' •. - *%•„,»■ 

# r ■ •» • * * ■ * vi 

2, -Agents 

3, Other marketing agencies, particularly those that give aid 

in the di stribution of goods j such as banks that lend 
money to finance the buying and selling of goods, in- 
• •• ■ ' surance, rail-road# - trucking- and- other transportation, 
and advertising agencies, 

life-jor types of industries requiring distributive, worker s would 
include those engaged in the selling or other distributing of s 
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Apparel . .. . • 

•' '• ' Food and kindred products* ~ ‘ • ‘X;: ' « ».*’ 

Lumber and wood products ^ 

' Furniture and fixtures • >-*'*„* 

Paper and allied products 
Chemicals and petroleum * v -- 

Rubber and related products 
. j. Leather and leather products 

v.^. „;.r 3tone, clay, and glass products • ... * 

Tobacco and liquor products 
, . _ Transportation equipment and parts 

Professional and scientific instruments- - 
, Electrical ma chine ry, equipment, etc. 

Hotel and lodging services ” ^ •* is;J; 

‘ s ... Food services 

^ ’“Real Estate services ' : ‘ ^ • ‘‘ •••-'•’» • 

Transportation servioes 

"Advertising services ^ r T * ll:-".:-:- ■ >, 

Insurance services - 

Banking services, etc, ‘ ■ ’ * ;v run 

There are imny types of jobs, occupations, and serniprofessiohs that 

* - 4 f ‘ * ' • <J ; ** ‘ r. ■ ' / V ' ''V *. ,v •• . p ' . 1 » zf - *■ s ' * 

might’ be ^ oonside red di stributive ip nature Among -the- two-digit- ocoupa- 



->* to -5 



i r-£ ;; 



y-v* 






tional group divisions established in the' Libtionarv - of Oocupatiohal ~ Titles 



.(■t 



r’VM'i 






** • * - • • - f ; V *- * -v . . if !' 



S». . ,r. . * ^ .v W... ■ 1 V . 

: . .. ,„.*>•* r ** 



‘ 'V- ; & ■ 

•* ft.f 
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(Volumes I and II) 3 are included Group 16 (Occupations in Administrative 
Specialization), Group 18 (Managers and Officials), Group 26-28 (Salesmen 
and Sale Persons— Commodities), and Group 29, (Merchandise Occupations,, 
except Salesmen). Within these groups* vpne- might identify such specific 
jobs as the following: ,• * j. 















» ■? 






162.— field contact man 
purchasing agent 
buyer 

16 3 .—contra cts mana ger 
export manager 

’ : ' premotion manager : M , 
sales manager 

164.— advertising assistant 
direct mail specialist 

186*— supervisor of sales 
fashion coordinator 
concessionaire 
franchise promotion manager 
~ * service manager ■- . ;• 

wholesaler 

260.— salesuan and sales persons (by nature of products sold) 

■«**.. ■> */'*'' ":*•’>* : :•*■/<. u* .*.• ■■ •*.•» ?*•- 

290.— sales clerks 

^ peddler .•?.*. -.if?'-/: ,• . ^ ■> 

routeman 

? xxn canvasser and .solicitor • •> ^5 t ■■ 

auctioneer 

, r f"> * . • shopper , ' 

*'•*' ' demonstrator and model 

display man and window trimmer 

Because sales work forms so dominant a part of. the distributive occupa- 
tions, salesmen are sometimes grouped within three classifications * 
industrial, merchant, and consumer. These, would include such sales 



- ■. 1 *' *v;f *■ 



^Dictionary of Occupatio nal Titles , Volume I. Defin itions of Titles 
fThird Edition) . Volume II, ~ Occupational Classifications (Third Edition), 
TJ.S. Department of Labor, Tfeehington, D. C#, 1965# 






» 



me. 



I' | J,|^ ^ ^ •• ‘ •• ' ' * • •*' '•■_•• ' -n-V'’ •'~% '■ ''■■■-’■ -.1 ■■ •.»• v - -r/- ft- ; ‘1 : -?-.- *:- -v. : : v '-:'/ r -;!^ - 3 -;^: 7 ,.., rt .. .^,... . . . . .*..., ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 1 
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jobs as the folio-wings * 



general industrial salesman 
sales engineer 
"service salesman ' s ' 
pioneer salesman 
dealer- service salesman * •■"“ 
wholesaler or jobber salesman 
detail salesman 
retail salesman 
specialty salesman 
door-to-door salesman 
route salesman 



*r .* 



s*\ 



The above occupations are by no means exhaustive of the many that are 
representative of the distributive field, but perhaps they are indicative 
of the occupational areas of training which constitute the subject of 

" « ;** •;/ ' « <*> . • . * '• •• y * s„.* *'■ _ x \ * 

this study# ' J * ? • 



• • ‘ - «. 1 ► 

Importance of Occupational Status and the. Job •:••• 



The question of why people select- the occupations or jobs that they 
do select is always an interesting question# What does the field of 
distribution offer, besides money income, to one who enters it? The 
status afforded those who enter or continue in idle distributive occup- 
ations, at any level, is a factor to be considered# > Crane says* 



Income and reputation are poor indices to relative 
status for persons who cannot exchange jobs with one an- 
other# A sales manager may be paid more than a research 
director, businessmen in general earn more than educators, 
and gangsters become wealthier than anyone else in-, society# . „ 

.♦ • * We first must sort people as to occupation, • • • 

the most widely* used' and basic of -status dimensions#*; t hr 



Kb. hi also points out thats 



To Americans, occupation is the most important acti- 
vity , so that man -isT ^juidged b'yhow well he does and .how 



** %' ‘ ' *■ * »* *.«■**•• ► ' A f ? s. 

^Crane, Edgar# Marketing Communications , John Wiley & Sons, Ino#, 
New York, 1965, pages 328-329# 
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important his job is* The jobis importance* in turn* de- 
pends upon the scarcity of the abilities and the amount .. ■, 
of training it requires* the number of his subordinates* 
the wages, and the nature of the product**? „ 



As more training is demanded to meet the growing demands for workers at 
more advanced levels in> the distributive occupations and to take full 
advantage of the changing social, technological, and economic world*, it 
is likely that the distributive occupations -will achieve more status in 
the eyes of the -public and of prospective workers than these occupations 
nbw enjoy# '• ** • ; '"-v ■■ • • .• 



Economic Factors that Affect the Field of Distr. bution 






Changes brought about by advancing .technology and by changes in the 
social and economic structure affect the field of distribution as they 
affect other fields. The expansion of self-service in the different 
.types of retail stores places upon the customer the responsibility to 
perform certain , tasks and to .make basic choices. This has the effect* 

, a also f . of relieving the salesperson of many tasks previously performed 
and allows him to devote his time and attention to other and perhaps 
more important tasks. For these, more important "tasks * he nay need more 

advanced training. % - 

The development of shopping centers which are often considerable 

. .distances from the central city and where parking is easy. has changed 

t ' • ■ • T . • * ; . " ‘ ’ ‘ .. - K_ * 

customer shopping habits.. At the same time* this development has 
forced central city merchants to consider new parking systems and mer- 
chandising policies, and to devise means of attracting and keeping qual- 
* - ified personnel.'. Minimum wage laws,- from which some types of distributive 



^Kahl* Joseph. The American Class Structure. Holt, Einehardt & 
Winston* New York* 1961* pages 86-86. 
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businesses were formerly exempt, may have an effect upon the employment 
of part-time personnel and,’ to some extent, full-time personnel. In 
addition to the increased demand for goods and services caused by a con- 
stantly increasing population, consumer demand for new products, more 
services, and the fact that goods formerly considered luxuries are now 
considered necessities all-affect the field of distribution and hence 
the need for trained distributive workers. 



' The coining of automation has made and will continue to make a great 
contribution to and many changes in the distributive process. - Since 

selling is mainly a personal type of activity, automation will continue 

• 1 * . * 1 

largely in the role of supporting the selling process. However, the 
success of mail-order and self-service activities seems to suggest an 
increasing role for all aspects of the distributive functions. 

Rose 5a points out that department stores have become leaders in the 
use of automation. In fact, in many types of retail operations automation 
is growing at a rapid rate. In part this is due to uhe availability of 
service centers that make it possible even for small stores to gain some 
of the advantages of automation. Also, manufacturers are adapting auto- 
mated epuipment to the needs of retailers. Rose indicates nine areas 
of applications of automation to retail operations: 



1. credit operations - (With 25 per cent of American retail sales 
involving credit and with an average account involving three to 
' ' five transactions a month, automation takes on new importance) 



2, management control - (Prompt and accurate 

tional information can help management regulate such functions 



5a* 



^Rose, Robert E. A Stud y of the Impact of Automation in jjgasg 

Department Store Ope r ation with Resulting Need for ^ nijj 

Content for Distributive Educa tion Programs, University of Iowa, 1963, , 

doctor 1 s thesis, page 354* . ' ” 
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budgeting, cost reduction, , store location, work simplification 

and policy develop ^ 



3. office management - (centralization of paper functions) 



4. stock control and purchasing - (With* thousands of 

retail .inventory, automation is needed for automatic control 

and re-ordering of stock items) 



,*■ ■?' „ »■' ■ * . 

5. sales forecast 



• 6. vending operations - (particularly adaptable for ^t-m°vx 
merchandise in a store, for after-business-hours Sales, and 
in heavy traffic centers, such as transportation stations) ■ 



7. ” sales analysis - (particularly as a means of learning more 
about the customer and his needs) ..... .... 



.8. storage and warehousing,-. (Use. of automatic tow ^^ ns ^ 

‘ ' conveyer belts, and power conveyers help move, store, and 
make available.. merchandise) , ; » 



9. receiving and. marking - (Automatic packaging and marking machines 
increase speed and accuracy of store operation) ; , 



The Importance of Retailin g in the Distribution Process 



Perhaps, from the standpoint of institutions that prepare students 
to enter the distributive occupations, the retail business is one of the 
most, if not the most important distributive type. Grocery stores and 
.department, stores are the two major employers of the students in coopera- 
tive programs in distribution. . According to the 1968 Statistical Abstra ct 
of the tMted States, there were slightly over 1,700,000 retail business 
firms in operation in 1963. This number represented approximately 15 per 
cerft bf. the over 1 1 million business'- firms , in the United States in that 
year. Most of the retail business firms are relatively small, as only 
37,000 of them had sales of over $1 million. All retail ousinesses to- 
gether move great quantities of merchandise and furnish a livelihood for 
millions of people. In an age of bigness, the small retailer still affords 



' 
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an opportunity for a person to own and' operate his own business. Kunes- 
miller, 6 for example, points .out .that from 1941 to 1958 the number of re- 
tail busings grew 25. per oenW exceeding all other business growth, and 
that nearly three-fourths of retail business firms are individually owned. 

He defines a small retail business as one that has fewer than ten regular 
full-time employees, is individually owned, is operated by the owner, and 

is engaged in selling merchandise* * , Vl v , . 

Hpwever, .retail business is not without its risk, Kunesrailier ex- 

* -T 

plains the importance of the snail merchant in these terms: 

The i success of the individual snail merchandise retailer 
is vital to the American economy The failure of one smal 
merchant is merely^ statistic, but the growing number^of # 

- failures is a real issue. If but one merchant ceases to exist, 

' nanufacturers lose an important contact with the past and 
future customers for their products, the credit liabilities 
of the defunct firm become bad debts, resulting in an in- 
crease in prices to consumers; consumers lose a point of 
service for products which they have purchased; and, * finally, .. 
the merchant who has failed faces financial and. emotional 
adjustments.. The economic, social, and personal scars are 
deep and lasting as a result of such a defeat. 

The concern expressed is evidenced by the high rate of disappearance 

of firms from the American scene. Kunesmiller 8 goes on to point out 

that when related to the number of newly cheated retail establishments, 

-the "number of discontinued busihesees appears to represent -'a discontinuance 

rate of about 90 per 'cent. ’ ’ ' : -* v - 



. ^Kunesmiller, Charles. F. R ecognized Educatio nal Needs of Independent 
Retail Store Owners in Se ? eftt.ftd Cities in California , University of 
California, 1961, doctor's thesis,. page . . 

... , ^ Tbid . , page 1. t , , • * •. >, 

* ■ , # * ! 1 - i,- ' . a Jk . ", it - • *•’ - ’ ’ y» 

L*» page 12. ... . . ,, ... . 
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Problem Areas of the Retailer 



*j brtsw >;> •:•«;) ^wt f s 
••a:: v **’<.« -n f/.'j "Aii^ii-: r n«r . 



If the retailer is so important a factor in the field of distribu- 
tion, and makes so valuable a contribution to the Ameri can economy , it 
would seem that some attention should be given to his needs and problems* 

...j .': «■.■•■■ . - .•»• ; t . , . t* *. , , i** . > . < . jr , L . 

■<* ^ . .. f & t a ..-* v . ■ 

In his study of over 100 retail store : owners, Kunesmiller wae able to 
determine what these -businessmen considered to be the . .^most serious 
problems '-of snail' business l The following' were, identified by- rank tr f . 

Taxes" ' . ‘ "i> .vsi-s;* • # :V. v i.v: ;k: 

Financing 

Labor 

Competition 

Bookkeeping 

Credits and collections 

Controlling expenses 

Parking 

Licensing 

Franchising 

Buckner,® in his study of retail executives and the competencies they 
need, found that the greatest need for execute personnel exists in the 
merchandising division of retail stores. Other functional areas in need, 
however, included store operations, oontrol, sales, sales promotion, 
personnel, and suburban store management. Another evidence of need might 
be suggested from the identification of the major areas of research 
being undertaken by the research departments of retail stores. According 

to Buckner^* 0 these are* 




^Buckner, Leroy M. A Study of the Characte ristics and Qualification 
rsf* Store Executive’s and Their Appra isal of the Compg tencies__^ded 

■ hv Their' S uccessors , George Washington University, 1966, doctor s thesis, 
page 127 • 



1 0 Ibid . * page 129. 















■■ ;f:r ■tviv**;-.*--:, ... . 



. '■ ' ' --- ■,■"•*•' -■■ '■ ", 



*■ ■ • * »\‘ * * 
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Market surveys (to determine customer opinion, market preferences; 
purchasing habits of consumers, etc.) 

Expense control and budgets • ;/ 

Branch store expansion and new locations 
Systems and procedures 
' ‘ Sale s planning • 

Use of management consultants 

•Development of evening business, in.. downtown stores 
Application of electronic data processing to merchandise stock 

controls 



Service^tandards analysis in downtown and branch stores 
• Administrative- organisation * 



A recognition 6f the- problem areas may be of some assistance to, education- 
al institutions- in developing and improving their programs designed to 
prepare students to enter and succeed in distributive: occupations. 
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PART TWO 



Competencies as a Basis of Education for Distribution 



Basic Sources of Value to the Distributive Educator 



In the preparation of students to enter and ; succeed in any vocation** 
al area, it is necessary to' know the nature of the work performed by 
those who do that type of work and what those workers need . to know- in 
'order to perform efficiently# Huoh assistanceis available to the educa- 
tor in this regard through the U. St' Dictionary? of Occupational Titles, 
whioh codes, lists and gives specifications of jobs of different 
..?• types * '■ Also valuable to the- distributive educator is the gt& n d a xd . -j 



Industrial Classificati on Manual w hich covers the entire fioldvof .economic 
activity. The Manual was prepared by the Technical -Comnittee on Indus - 
, trial Classifications, Office of Standards, iU* S* Bureau- of the Budget* 

It was developed for use in classifying establishments. by type of a.cti- 

* • vity in which engaged; for purposes of facilitating. the collection,; 

f.% » » , tabula ti on, .pres enta tion , and analys i s of da ta rel a ti ng t o. e stabl ishments ; 

• and for' promoting uniformity and comparability in presentation pf sta- 

■ tistical data. With respect to competencies. -in a given line of work, it 
v i is necessary to iocate; or. identify. ‘these, from' the growing volume of; re- 
search identifying needed competencies by nature of the work to; be per- 
formed. In this study interest is centered on types of work included 

* % • in the distributive occupations. ' ; ' . • ~ :i r , •; 

. a * A third source of helpful information,. is the taxonomy, which . 

; * is a • classification or an arrangement. Carmichael defined .the taxonomy 
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&s used in his study as **a classification of the activities of retail 
management personnel by major marketing and distribution competency 
areas ranked according to their relative importance, their crucialness 
to success / on the job, and frequency of performance 



Competency - What is it? 



. .1 ' 



■ f a ■ mien -the word ^competency": i s used in tills study, it refers to the 
ability toi do the work i In order to be meaningful , competencies or 
abilities, must be sufficiently detailed and classified ♦; Thus , to say 
that a retail sales clerk- must possess a "selling competency” is largely 
> ' meaningless, because 8 it is too broad to serve- as the oasis for curriculum 



cons ide rations *■ On the' other I hand i to say that he should, be able to 
explain technical and sales features of merchandise or. that he should be 
able- to handle customer’s: complaints suggests the Specific nature of 



* ■ . the abilities needed for. the job. ' ; ' • ’ - ' - 

, . i>r; : Competencies may also, be - thought of -in terms of skills, knowledges, 

» vand understandings. Or, one might say that a person who is. competent • 
possesses knowledge (information of value in the situation), understanding 
l of related knowledges of value in the situation) , and 

“ proper attitude (the desirable feeling or emotion toward something or some- 

1 one, as appropriate' to the situation), and is able to combine and use these 
the performance of his job tasks. An individual is competent only in 
-■< 'relation to those tasks or that job that he performs efficiently and 



^Carmichael, John Hector. A n Analysis of Activities of Midd le 
Mana gam ent Personnel in the Retail Trade Industry with J ^lic^opg^r. 

Ttova iopine nt in Post-Seoondarv Institutions .. A research ^ 
project conducted with support from the J. L. Hudson Company, Detroit, 
Itiohigan and the Research and Development Program in Vocational -Technical 
Education, Miohigietn State University, East Lansing, Hlphig^n, 1968, page 17. 
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that should be possessed 
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of this Part is to determine competencies 

; , f ■ ■* • , ■ * ’ _ <r , ' ■ * 

by those who enter and hope to succeed in 



distributive occupations* 



The Broad Competency Approach 



In his paper dealing. with a conceptual framework for distributive 
curriculums, Nelson emphasizes the need to develop broad competencies* 
*In order to get, hold, and progress on a job in line with his job 
objective, an individual must bring to the employment situation a social 
competency, a basic skill competency, a marketing competency, and a 
technology competency. In addition, distributive educators are now 
placing importance upon an economic competency as a necessary employ- 
ment qualification* As is true for each competency area, instruction in 
economics varies in depth according to the level of job objective to be 
served. It can be said that these five competency areas represent the 
performance standards. upon which qualifications for a known joo opportu- 
nity can be judged and measured* The degree to which each is treated 
becomes the prime consideration in curriculum development.* 1 ^ 

Nelson goes on to discuss the following functions, pointing out 
that they demonstrate the commonality of the marketing task, and estao- 
lish the fundamental . framework for all curriculum in distribution aad 



marketing* • • ?■ 

Selling — important inasmuch as tt the sale" represents the culminating 

activity toward’ which all other marketing activities are directed. 



12 Felson, Edwin L. M A Conceptual Framework for Curriculums in 
Distributive Education,* 1 (a presentation by the author, through the 
Distributive and Marketing Occupations, State Vocational Services, 
Division of Vocational and. Technical Educa tion, ? U • S • Office^ of Education, 

Washington, D. Cii (not dated), pages 5-6 i •• •' ^ , ^ . , 
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Instruction in selling is concerned with communicating facts, influencing 
buying decisions, and providing required services. 

Sales promotion— includes advertising, display, special displ J 
events, «blic relations, and the coordination of thpse media with personal 

selling. 

• ' Buying— instruction involves planning for this activi -y and oota 

ing and controlling products or raw mterials for resale of further 

*> ' " * K ' ' * V ^ 

processing. , . . v * ‘ ’ • 

'' “ '<**** «• *•*“« wndU “ 6 ' I*"*" 1 ** 

and services. 

" "jferket research— ins c ruction deals mth locating, interpreting and 
4 using facts associated mth the climate for the sale of goods or services 
how internal improvements oan be made, meeting existing and enie g g 

problems, and the creation of new markets. 

l&nagement--conoe’raed with the factors of who, what, when, why i and 
** how, instruction includes; such areas as policies, or^nisation. personnel, 

financing, and analysis of accounting infonnatidn, ' : 

‘ iirr The importance of the product or service (which is the agent that 
* unites eoonomie production and economic distribution) ' gives rise to the 
need to develop a technology ocmpetenoy. This' competency should be 
developed in direct reference to an identified standard industrial -class- 

ification. 



■* w * 

I a l i 



\ v • i 



Levels of Perfor mance in Dlst mbrrtiv^ Occup^ti ^s 



- i .*•> ** 
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■.. Rather than- using job level .(suoh as "entfy, , «are?r oi . ^evejop 
mental," "speoialist"' or *B4ddle;managpment”) ; , ; Samsbn, as indicated by 
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Samson provides sample two-dimensional matrices for use in developing 
‘ . and .as signing marketing pro je cts -for distributive students*! , On the X 
• axis might be listed the. Levels of Study# whereas .on the. vY . .axis might be 
listed the Areas of Study designed ’to develop marketing competency, 
economic competency , technological competency, .pa sic skill ^competency# 

. - n 'dr social competency* Samson • suggests, that a .v three -dimensional matrix 
' could be a ocompl ished by adding grade level, SI0. cla ssifi cation *, or other 
factors* 



V* «* .< J< 



* • • • K * 



: Teoh ni cal C ompe tenoi e s.~ Ne eded 
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Lucy C* Crawford^ identified and detailed 983 technical competencies 

v •••' teJT •' •' : - • '2jlL : v ■ •-• 

deemed necessary for' distributive workers? These were classified into 

* - Vft . * 4 * •* ¥ • , t. #■/ . ' . • .. .* - l ** * * ' w ♦*»*(<.• .* .f 

>* /i *• ..A *'U , 

nine ^competency areas as follows t ; . 

Advertising 

? ' , v . . ; | v ; v * K j! **-/• f* > * • 

* ^ • 'Communi ca ti'ohs » ? 

.Display „>?.■ •: ’ 

- V’ . *. to * v fl- * * t . -jp ^ 

Human relations - ‘ .... 

V*- * Mathema tics’ a- . 
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Merchandising- •<. 
•Produce and/or service 
Operations and ma-na gement, 
Selling • ;■ • 



O" 



: * k ■ gi **>>4 $••*» ir ,. / 

., •* *•»;.!. . «*• 



• 1 s ', 

£v . It? ‘* r . 5f '*!. */\ : **' ■. • " * * * ♦•. .:- . V Vi •’ .-1»V -f .4 ■ *' 

The- technical competencies identified, were those- (heeded by distributive 



i 



‘ workers to perform critical • tasks in selected jobs in, a two-step career# 



^^Crawford’l Lupy, C» A Compete ncy Patte rn Approa ch to C ur riculum. 
Const ru ct ion in Distribut iv e. Tea oher Education . (A re sea rch pro j ect, f 
supported by the jJ*f S •; - f . CB 4 8-85-04-i) , Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute# Blacksburg# Virginia# 1967# page 201 • 
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The critical tasks of the distributive workers were identified through 



400 job interviews concerning 76 jobs in 7 categories of business: 
department stores, variety stores, food stores, restaurants, service 
stations, wholesaling, and hotel s-motels* An example of how the com- 
petencies were' stated is presented here for the area of Advertising: 



Knowledge or Understanding: 



The purposes of advertising, such as build customer traffic, 
build a reputation for the store, stabilize sales volume and 
introduce new products A 5 



Skills : 



In evaluating the effectiveness of advertising in terms of 
sales and costs 



17 



Attitude: 

That effective advertising builds goodwill in cus toners 
Another study of importance dealing with competencies needed by 
distributive workers was one conducted by Ertel^® who grouped 332 tasks 
performed under twelve categories of activities* These categories are: 
1* Selling 

2* Keeping and counting stock 

3* Operating checkstand and sale s 'register 

4* Receiving, checking, and marking merchandise 



•^ ibid . , page 197* 
^ Ibid * 9 page 99* 
1 7 roid ,, page 102* 



l&EJrtel, Kenneth A. Identification of Major Tasks Performed by 
Me r chandi sing E mployees Working in Three Standard Industrial Classi- 
fic a tions of "Retail E~stablishments . Final Report, Project No* ERD 257-65, 
If* S* Office of Education, Washington, D* C*, 1966, page 47* 
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-: ;: 5* : Delivering " •* ‘ ; ' ' 

* t 

« 6 # ’.Keeping accounts and records * * 

,,. i 7- # Computing information using mathematic, skills - 
., 8. Planning and arranging interior and window displays ..-. 

i, , .* 

.. r 9, planning, preparing, and placing advertisements n 

t, • . * 

. J - ' # • # .** 

10. Buying merchandise for resale v •• • * 

.11. Pricing merchandise , * . - * . 

, ** . .-■ * - ■ • «. / ' ^ > * '* 

*- t\ . 1 ‘ . ' s • • ‘ ”, „ 

12* Controlling merchandise ' i : 



.j.Xr 



Competencies Needed by Midd le Managers . 

■t * 

Carmichael 19 in a study recently completed (December, 1968) analysed 



the activities of middle management personnel in the retail trade in- 
dustry. His study involved 16 firms in SIC Group 53, Retail Trade- 
General Merchandise, and a total of 701 middle managers. He identified 
127 core crucial activities of retail middle managers. By "core crucial” 
he meant activities that were reported cruoial to job success by half or 
mote of the retail middle managers . The 127 activities were classified 

* * • .» , • - Z* ♦ ' ' * *-i . v <» 

under ten oompetenoy areas, as follows: f 

... - , , . • ' * * • • . ’ >»% 



Selling 

Sales promotion 
Buying 
Operations 
Hbrket research 
Ifena ge rial-~Planning 
Mana gerial — Dire cting 
pfow* gerial — Coordinating 
l\fe.na ge rial —Inno'va ting 
Managerial — Controlling 



■ 1 Carmichael, John Hector^ with Implication T for 

Ifenagement ^rsonneVin the ^^ LIg ^^ titv ,4 on3 , A Research p^e ot 

Detroit * mo ^“* 

a°nf the1esearoh and Development Program in Vocational-Teohnioal Education. 

MicMan State University, East Lansing, Miohifftn, 1968. ■ ■ 
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It is interesting to note in passing that Carmichael found that the 11 
top-ranked Selling activities, although customs r-oriented, relate to 
satisfying customers, rather than actually selling to them* Direc 
customer sales efforts are made by rank and file employees. The mid- 
managers served as a backup to handle complaints and to insure customer 

t- 

satisfaction* 

.By -way of illustration., the . top core crucial activity within each 
competency area reported by. the greatest number of managers is as 
follows 

1* Handling customer complaints (Selling) 

2. Presenting the firm in a favorable image (Sales Promotion) 



3* 

4. 



Determining appropriate quantities to order (Buying) 



Developing and applying measures to prevent store shrinkage 
(Operations) 



Determining consumer demand (market Research) 

Following instructions from supervisors (Managerial-Planning) 
Making proper, timely decisions (Manage rial -Directing) 

8* Keeping superiors informed (Manage rial -Coordinating) 

9* 



5 . 

6 * 

7. 



Handling responsibilities that oannot be delegated (ifanagerial- 
Controlling) 



10* Searching for ways to make my position more effective 
(Mana ge rial -Innova ti ng ) 



Another researcher, Buckner 23 * classified the retail store executives 
he studied into 12 functional olassifisations, as follows* 
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Ibid * » pa ge 145* 



23 *Buckner, Leroy ML ' A Study of the Characteristics and Qualificati o ns 
of Retail Store Executi ves and Their App r aisal of ^Competencies Neede d 
by Their Successors , George Washington University. 1966, doctor s thesi . 
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** M : 



Personnel. *• . * - . 

Control 

Merchandise, managers . . .. ? . 5 ...... . ; , 

Assistant or divisional merchandise' managers 

■Buyers • . .. , . ■: ,r .- f 

Sales 

Sales .promotion 
Store operation managers 
Store managers 
Assistant store managers 
Branch store managers 
Chain store managers 



•'V‘ • 






His findings relative to the areas of knowledge and' the courses needed by 
executives will be treated later in this report* 



Person**! Competencies Necessary in Distributive Occu pations 



Perhaps more attention than has in the past should be given to the 
development of personal competencies* It is possiole that these may be 
of considerably more importance for success than possessing certain 
knowledges and understandings* , ? . 

v ’ .. Some, attention has been given,. to .personal quali ties, .needed by man- 
agerial personnel* Kun6smiller22 found -that the more successful owners 
of small business, as contrasted with less successful executives, were 
; c ha ra.cte ri zed by certain personal qualities .as <|ete^ined by a structured- 
objective Rorschach Test* These were: 

Mere extensive range of interests., . , 

. . . « , Grea t e r a oil ity to direct a ttent ion upon the p ro ol em a t hand 

Greater sensitivity to the popular, accepted point of view 



22Kunesmillsr> Charles F* Reoognized Educationa l Needs of Indepen- 
dent Retail Store Owners in Selected Cities in California, University o 
Southern California,, 1861, doctor* s Ij^sis, page ,318. ; ^ ^ 
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Greater self-confidence 

Greater tendency to accept social responsibility 
Acceptance of governing roles of behavior in society 
Greater inherent activity potential 
Based on his study, Buckner^ identified 14 personal qualities needed 

.t * . .t • . £f *■ •.» ; * ' 

by future retail store executives. The five of the fourteen that seem 
most important are the following: .*• v . 

; > ..... : Strong -leadership ability 

4 i : Breadth and depth experience in retailing • 

- . ; Ability to get along well with people ... 

* Aggressiveness and drive 

•• v .- Initiative and willingness to work long and hard 

-4-f *• - ■ • . , •»,. f • ■ * , * f *■ ” • tr - k • 

Other Competencies that Help Assure Success 

In the identification of competencies needed for success in the 
business world, findings of some research related .to but not directly 
concerned with the field of the distributive occupations may be of 
assistance, Greene*"^ in his, study of the arithmetic competencies needed 
by junior college business graduates in Georgia, identified 16 out of 46 



arithmetic competencies .considered to be most important by the business- 

** , 9 - r’ . * . ♦ ' 

men who were contacted* These include facility in and understanding of: 

addition 

subtraction 

.... multiplication j - c . • « . 

division 



^Buckner, Leroy M* A Study of the Characteristics and Qualifications 
of. Retail Store Executives a nd Their Appraisal of the Competencies Needed 
by Their Successors , George Washington University, 196b, doctor^ thesis, 

page 77 . 

24Greene, J. Hubert* What Are the Arithmetic Competencies Needed by 
Junior College Business Graduates in Georgia , Mew fork university, r?oZ, 
doctor 1 s thesis, page 77 • • 
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percentage , . 

shortcuts in the fundamentals 
decimal fractions ,,.... 

common fractions 
averages 

payroll earnings and deductions 
reconciliation of bank statements 
ratio and proportion 
cash and trade discounts 
business statements 
simple interest, and 
Federal Social Security 



The efficient operation of distributive enterprises, like that of 
any type of business enterprise, depends to' a' substantial extent upon 
an adequate system of accounting records and upon management's ability 
to interpret and make proper use of those records. Rich, 5 studied 50 
small consumer-service type businesses and found tha„- accounting record 
were basically utilized for the historical purposes of preparing reports 
to fulfill legal requirements, usually of a tax nature. The accounting 
records were not fully utilized as a means of providing data for policy 
information and managerial decisions in planning arid directing business 
performance and in 'reporting to owners and other interested parties. 

For an efficient system of control, Rich felt that accounting 
records should provide data about the following: 



1. Establishment of standards. What constitutes an acceptable 
level of performance? 



2. Determination of actual performance. What was actually 

accomplished? . . ‘ 



3. Comparison of performance to standards. How does actual 
performance compare to standard performance?-. 



• 25 Eich , John H. The Utilization of Accounting Records^ the 
Iteration and Management of Small Consumer-Service Type-Businesse , 
Indiana University, 19&4> doctor’s thesis . ' ■ ■ ■ ; : ^ ^ % , t 
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4. Difference?, between performance and standards. .What - are the 
important differences between actual performance and standard 
.performance? . 



j : 
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5. Corrective* actiop. Wiiat corrective action’ could be initiated? 

In general, Rich 'found, as have other researchers who have given 

w . .i ' 9 , * * ' ■ K .•*. . ' ■ • -r • - 

attention to the use of accounting reports in the management of small 
business enterprise, that accounting records are often not designed for \ 
or fully utilized as a means of providing data for policy information 
and managerial. decisions in planning and directing continuing business’, 
operations. Indeed, many firms do not prepare financial statements that 
really indicate the financial health and profit status of the company. 

It would seem that attention should be given to developing on the part of 
students who desire to enter, succeed, and advance in the field of 
distribution some understanding of the establishment of an efficient 
system of accounting records, and the ability to make proper use of 
those records as the basis for decision making. 
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PART THREE 



Preparation for the Distributive Occupations 
in . the High School - General Considerations 



It is not the purpose of the present study to recapitulate 
cuss in detail what should comprise the distributive education cour 
the high school. Many states have syllabi and curricular or coor 
guides prepared by committees of qualified teachers of the distributive 
subjects and published by the various state Departments of Education. 

An example of these is the publication. Distribut ion 1 & 2 Sylla bus, 
published by the University of the State of New York and the New 
State Education Department. The Bureau of Vocational Services of our 
own Connecticut State Department of Education has published and made 
available a Distributive Education Coordinator^ Guide. Syllabi and 
guides of this nature' define and set forth the goals of distributive 
education at the high school level, deal with the role of the teacher- 
coordinator, and discuss and suggest the program of instruction 
(including curriculum and suggested' content)'. They also offer sugges- 
tions relative to the selection of students for the program, the ■ 
selection and use of advisory committees, the value and use of a 
distributive club program, and evaluation bases. 



What is Education for t h e Distributive Occupation s ? 

Distributive education, as defined in the Connecticut Coordinato r^ 



Guide: 



is one phase of vocational education. It is a tracing 
program which prepares persons for careers in the retail, 
wholesale, and service occupations.^ 



^Distributive Ed ucation - Coordinator *s Guide. ^Bureauof^Voca- 
tional Services, Division of Vocational Education, Conneo J.crt St 
Department of Vocational Education, Hartford, 1968-196?, .pag 
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This definition suggests that such training may be offered not only at 
the high school level, but also in post-secondary and collegiate 
institutions. The New York syllabus defines distributive education in 

more detail as identifying 

a program of education designed to provide instruction 
in distribution and marketing, as a program, distribu- 
tive education includes high school, post-high school, 
and adult programs for employees, managers, and prop- 
rietors engaged in distribution. It also includes 
preparatory training for prospective workers. The 
scope of the distributive education program is ex- 
tremely broad and covers retail, wholesale, . service 
occupations, and some facets in the industrial area. 

The program is concerned with people engaged in dis— 
t ribut ive oc cupat ions 

It then goes on to define ’’distributive occupations” as those occupa- 
tions that are 

followed by proprietors, managers, employees, and pro- 
spective employees, engaged primarily in or training 
for, positions involved in the marketing or merchan- 
dising of goods or services. Such occupations may be 
found in various business establishments, including, 
without being limited to, retailing, wholesaling, manu- 
facturing, storing, transporting, financing, and risk 
bearing. Distributive occupations do not include trade, 
industrial, or office occupations 



Yfoat Should be Included in the High School Program ? 

Considerable use is made, throughout the United States and in the 
State of Connecticut, of advisory committee personnel in an attempt to 
keep the nature of the training and subject matter taught in distributive 
courses up to date. The use of advisory committees, made up of knowledge- 
able businessmen in the field of distribution, is a valuable means of ^ 
keeping instruction pertinent and up to date. Feedback from graduates 



^Distributio n i and 2. Syllabus , The University of the State of New 
York and the State Education Department, Albany, 1965, page 2, 

29 Ibid.. page 2-3. 
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g# Display 
h# Marketing ' 

Some schools throughout the country feel that, in addition to basic 
information for students preparing to enter the distributive occupations, 

i 

more advanced knowledges, abilities, and understandings can be developed# 

Johansen, in his evaluation of high school distributive education 

programs, found schools offering instruction in five basic areas of 

distribution: merchandising, operating, control, sales promotion*, and 

33 

personnel# Under these areas, the following topics were included: 
Merchandising- 

General organization and supervision 

Unit control system 

Basic stock control 

Order preparation and processing 

Selling in specialized areas ' . 

Mail and telephone orders 

Operating 

Invoice control and checking 
t Receiving and marking 

Stock handling and storage 
Inspection and delivexy 
"Adjustments 
Customer services 

• - ' - Maintenance ana housekeeping • 

Control 

• Sales and order auditing 

Accounts receivable and payable 
Credit and collections 
Inventory control 
Timekeeping and payroll 
Finance 



32 Johansen, Harold D. An Evaluatio n of the Federally Reimbursed 
Distributive Education Programs in Iowa High Schools with Specific 
Reference to the Evaluative Guides as Developed by the National Study of 
Secondary School Evaluation. University of Iowa, 1963* doctor’s thesis. 
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Ibid ., page 31 i 
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Sales promotion 

Advertising preparation and media •■• 
Special promotions 
Window and interior .display 
Comparison shopping 



f •*- 



- r X 4* , 

*■*-*■*- 



^^Sloyment (recruiting, interviewing, ^lapement, and records) 
Training and customer policies 
Promotions and transfers 
Wage administration 



'r*i . 



' A rather good indication of what is, or what qualified persons feel 
should te taught in hi^i school distributive educationalist be obtained 
by examining two major sources; (l) the curriculum or coordinator’s 
guide and (2) the basic textbooks used in the program. 

according to the Connecticut State Department of Education’s 
Distributive Education Coordinator’s Guide, it is. suggested that 
instruction be provided in Distributive Education^ in the following 



units and major areas; 



I. Personnel .>:• ‘ _ , „ , r . 

A. Se3.f Analysis as* a Step Toward the h or Id of i^ork 

B. Development of Personal Characteristics for Snployability 

d Education for Distribution . . 

D . Planning Occupational Goals in Distribution 

E. Securing Employment in Distribution 

F. Employment Orientation / ;r 

G. Development of Goals for S e If — Impr o vement 



II. Selling . • 

X The Customer’s Viewpoint in Selling 

B. Kinds of Employment in Distribution 

C. Self-Service Selling .i • 






TTI i Product Information T 

A. How Products are Packaged and Tested to Increase bales 

* ' '« B. Product Information for" Selling Efficiently 5 . 



X ' IV. Sales P romoti on 

* .•*■■■ How Distrtbutive Businesses Promote Sales through 

Advertising and Visual Merchandising 



B. Using Advertising as a Selling Aid: 
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V._ Merchandising 

"a. How Mathematics is 



Used in Distribution 



VI. 



Marketing, Process 

Importance of Distribution in our bconoray 

B. ! Channels of Distribution 



Vlli Organization and Operatio n i n n , 

A. How Distributive Businesses Assemble Goods 

B. Kinds of Distributive Businesses . *4 

C. How Credit Serves the Customer and the Distributor^ 

It is suggested that Distributive Education II, taken by students 



during their senior year, include the following: 

I, Personnel 

A. Progress Reports and Employer Evaluations 

r . B. Human Relations in Business ‘ . 

C. Job Evaluation Related to Individual Development 

II. Selling 

■ A. Blueprint for Retail Selling 

B. Sales Demonstration Selling 

C. Advanced Selling Techniques in Specialized Areas 

D. Sales Presentations to Groups 

III. Product Information 
~ A. Standards, Grades and Labels • 

B. Individual Product Information Workshop (Durable Goods; 

IV. Sales Promotion 

A. Window Display • v 

B. Interior Display 

. C . Advertising Layout and Copywriting y 

D. Marketing Research Project 

■ E. Display Principles and Techniques 

V, Merchandising ; * * 

A. Merchandising Math 

B. Merchandise Planning and Stock Control 

VI. Marketing Process 

A. Distribution in a Free Economy 

B. Functions of Marketing ’ , 

C . Trends in Distribution 



^Distributive Education - Coordinator's Guide.. Bureau of Voca- 
tional Services, "Division of Vocational Education, Connecticut State 
Dep ar tment of Vocational Education, Hartford, 1968—19 9, pAge • 
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VII, O r ganization and Operation -. 

* * A, Stockkeeping on the Selling Floor 

B. Sales Supporting Activities and Customer Services 

C. Kinds of Consumer Credit 

D. New Practices and Methods in Consumer Credit^ 

Importance of Basic Textbooks in Distributive Education 

■j ; An analysis of the , content of the basic textbooks used gives rather 
definite clues to the type of subject-matter information and understandings 
presented and the nature of the skills and abilities that are developed 
in the high school distributive education courses. This is true even 
when taking into account the fact that most teachers use supplementary 
materials to enrich the course offerings, 

Martin,-^ in his analysis and evaluation of selected distributive 
education, recognized the importance of the basic textbook in the 
instruction process. In his study, he examined selected distributive 
education textbooks to determine and analyze the facts, principles and 
concepts presented. On the basis of the study, Martin noted that 
much raoro attention should be given, particularly in the study of retail 
store salesmanship, to the consumer viewpoint, - Students should be 
indoctrinated with the philosophy that retail store, "salesmanship is 
something to be practiced for, not on, customers, and textbooks should 

- 1 * ly, 

, < * * * * ' f *\ - ■■ J ' *•- . V •’ * *> 

35 ' ' ' 

I bld . T page 34. 

^Martin, Craig T, An Analysis and Evaluation of the Retail Store 
Salesmanship Content of Selected Distributive Education Textbooks 
Currently Availabl e for Use' in_ the Public High Schools of Upstate New 
York, New York University, 19§2, doctor* s thesis. 









reflect this point of view. The important aspect of Kart in’s study, 
for our purposes here, however, . is the importance he attaches to the 

textbook as a basis for learning. 

as a part of the present investigation, an attempt was made to 
determine those textbooks generally used. as basic texts. Xhose texts 
are identified on page 41 of this study* An examxnation of these 
basic texts dealing primarily with distributive subjects (retailing, 
salesmanship, ana advertising) indicates that the following units and 
topics are considered: 

Retailing 

Development , growth and opportunities 

IJhat makes a successful retailer 

Store policies and system 

Knowing the merchandise 

Preparing the merchandise for sale 

Succeeding in selling 

The consumer consultant 

Visual merchandising 

Sales promotion 

Customer services 

Fashion merchandising 

The changing market 

Store location, layout, and organization 
Buying principles and practices 
Pricing - 

. Accounting and control 
Personnel management * 

Salesmanship 

Topics covered in all basic texts : 

The techniques of getting a selling job 

The telephone as a sales aid 

Closing the sale 

Finding customers 

Ethics in selling 

v£hy the customer buys 

Personal qualities for store salesmanship 
Conducting the presentation 
Handling customers’ objectives 
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Product knowledge 

The seller f s arithmetic skills 

Customers 1 special buying problems 

Topics covered in some but not all basic texts: 

Foundations for selling 
Selling additional merchandise 
Recording the sale 

Merchandise knowledge for salespeople 
Care of merchandise ■ 

Aids to selling-store display 

Rating the salesperson 

Compensating the salesperson 

Selling as a career , ; 

Selling in our modern economy 

The salesman's market environment • 

Types of selling jobs 
Opportunities in selling 
Organizing your sales presentation 
Making the approach 
Selling more to your customers 
Direct mail as a sales aid 
Managing your sales time . ■ 

A career in selling 
Patterns of distribution 
Determining customer demand 
The salesman's company and its policies 
The seller* s arithmetic skills 
Getting ready to meet customers 
Analyzing customers* wants 
Sales promotion 

Miss selling through written communications 

Selling by radio, television, and other group presentations 

Business law and the salesman 

Regulations of selling practices 

Sales management 

Advertising 

Topics covered in all basic texts; 

Advertising for the large retail store 
advertising for the small retail store 
Attention and interest through trade-marks, brand names, 
slogans, and labels 
Radio and television advertising 
The layout 

Headlines and illustrations 

Determining consumer demand 

Purposes of sales promotion and advertising 

advertising marches on 



v* f~-7 fir."- v* t * 
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T opics covered in some but not all basic texts : 

Who pays the vast advertising expenditures? 

Why people buy 

The selling process 

Converting readers into buyers 

Type and printing 

Engravings and plates 

Mediums of periodical advertising 

Mediums of mass advertising 

Mediums of direct advertising 

The advertising campaign 

Advertising for the mail-order house 

The sales letter 

Distribution and sales promotion 

Economic setting of distribution 

Responsibilities of distribution 

Channels of distribution 

Markets are people 

Marketing strategy 

Influencing consumer buying decisions 
Sales promotion and advertising 
Scope of advertising * , 

The magic of color 

Periodical media • , : • • 

Mass media 

Direct-mail media ;■■ ■ * , ; , ■ 

The sales-promotion campaign 
Direct-mail marketing 



It may be assumed, then, that the high school student taking 



Distributive Education I and/or Distributive Education II has had the 



opportunity to obtain knowledges and understandings and* to d evelop the 
abilities related to the areas of "study listed. 
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FART FOUR 



• # , 4 • • * t 

An Overview of . * 

Preparation for, the Distributive Occupations 
in Connecticut 1 ^ High Schools 

Because of the constant demand. for workers in the distributive occupa- 
tions, this field of work offers excellent opportunities for the young 
person who does not wish to continue his formal education beyond high 
school. In fact, it is estimated that, for the' nation as a whole, nearly 
half of the high school graduates enter some form of employment in the 
field of distribution. Many such persons, gain entrance into the distribu- 
tive occupations through seeking and obtaining employment as retail sales 
clerks or stock clerks and learn the skills they need in company training 
programs or through experience on the job. A number of students, however, 
are able to obtain some training for the distributive occupations as part 
of their high school education through programs commonly known as dis- 

tributive education. r . * . . 

. . Distributive education in the State of Connecticut has experienced 

rapid growth. Since the inauguration of the, first high school distributive 
education program in Hamden High- School in 1938, the. program has provided 
tr ainin g for thousands of students. There are at this writing 6l high 
schools in the state that offer their students the opportunity to prepare 
for the distributive occupations in state approved programs. In addition, 
a number of schools, while not offering approved distributive education 
programs, do make available to students certain courses, such as Sales- 
manship, which permit a student to gain at least an introduction to or 
arme elementary knowledge of the field of distribution. 
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In order to obtain up-to-date background information as a basis 
for this study, a limited 1 survey was undertaken of so:;© of the re- 
presentative distributive education programs now operating in the high 
schools of the state* The investigators . were interested primarily in 
determining what the purposes of the, programs are, who is attracted to 
the program, what text and; other instructional materials are used, what 
is taught in the program, how the program is structured, what type of 
supervised cooperative occupational experience is provided, and the type 
of jobs for which students are prepared. An interview guide especially 
developed for the purpose was employed both as a guide and as a form on 
which to record responses of the teacher-coordinators with whom the 
investigators talked. A copy of the interview guide appears in the 
appendix. 

The Organization of the High School Distributive Program ' 

The student who wishes to prepare for a distributive occupation 
follows the regular school program through the 10th grade. Beginning 
with the Junior year (11th grade), he may take Distributive Education I; 
and as a Senior he may take Distributive Education XI. In the main, 
practically any student showing- an interest in preparing for the field 
of distribution may enroll in Distributive Education I. In some schools 
; . However, students are required to fill out an application, when applying 
for- Distributive Education- II. The .information from this application is 
used to determine whether the student will be accepted into the program. 
The coordinators in a few of the high schools select fairly carefully 

the students that enter Distributive Education II, whereas most others 

.«'***• 

permit students who show a real interest in distribution to enroll in 
Distributive Education II. 



Students enrolled in the distributive education programs are not 
required to take any non-distributive courses that would contribute to 

* * t ‘ 

vocational competence. However, teacher-coordinators encourage students 
to include in their high school programs one or more non— distributive 
courses that they believe contribute greatly to student preparation for 
’ distributive occupations. Among these courses ares ... 

General Business 

Typewriting I ' 

Typewriting II 

Bookkeeping I . .. v- ' 

Bookkeeping II * “ . " ‘ 

Data Processing • • 

i 

Consumer Economics • 

Office Machines 
Business Law 
Business Math 
11. Public Speaking 

* t T • b 

Objectives of High School Distributive Education in Connecticut 

The purposes and objectives of the individual programs in 
Connecticut 1 s high schools are stated in different ways and with 
different emphases. Perhaps the objectives as set forth in the Iyman 
Hall High School program in Wallingford are typical of those for most 
high, school programs. - ■ - 

A. Primary Objectives •• 

1. Introduce the student to the field of distribution and 
marketing. 

*■■■ . , • 
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2. Provide an educational experience that will enable the 
■ . student,, to achieve success in a distributive occupation* 

..>3v Provide the student with information wtochwillmake him 
aware of the varied opportunities in distribution* 

B. Secondary Objectives* 

1* To promote good work habits and attitudes toward work* 

■ 2. To promote the development of desirable traits and character. 

3* To promote feelings ,o,f self— respect and self— achievement • 

4. To promote a positive understanding of employee— employer 

relationship, v. . 4 • . 

5. To promote student guidance including vocational preparation. 

6. To promote co-operative attitudes. 

Primary objectives which concern themselves with the provision 
of educational experience and information are divided into two 
areas of instruction: (!) specific requirements of the jqb on 

which the student. 1 is receiving training and experience; and (2; 
general requirements of the future position students will assume, 
which will provide opportunities for greater service and responsi- 
bilities in the field of distribution* ■ 

• Secondary objectives are concerned with. social and moral 

concepts of living and working together in our modern society • 

The coordinator can play an important role in influencing the 
ri; - c student T s personality through supplementary, instruction. By 

emphasizing good work habits, co-operative attitudes, and desir- 
able character in classroom instruction, the student gains a^ 

• realization of the importance of these .facets, of his ^personality 
as it pertains to his wcrk. 

The effectiveness of distributive education on the high school 
level will be determined by the primary and secondary objec- 
tives set forth by the teacher-coordinator. 3# . . ‘ 

Units of Study in Distributive Education 



In order to provide students with the knowledges, abilities, and 
understandings to prepare them for the distributive occupations, certain 
areas or units of study are commonly included in y the distributive educa- 
tion programs around the nation. According to Tonne, .Popham, and Freeman 
these include: . . • :* . • . , 



3 ^Business Curriculum 0 Xyman Hall High School, Wallingford, 
Connecticut, 1963-1964 & 



Orientation (including how to apply for a 
merchandise, and conform to.rules of the store in which the studenu 

placed) 

Salesmanship (including actual sales demonstrations and the pre- 
paration of a merchandise manual) . , f 

Buying Goods (including determination of what to buy, markets, 
services of buying offices, techniques,' and terms) 

Receiving and Marking Goods (including, pricing, coding, stock work, 
routing, etc.) . 

• Store Arithmetic (including computation of invoices, open-to-buy, 
stock turnover, markup, and markdowns) 

Stock Control (including inventory and unit control) 

Color, line, and Design (including basic principles * OT 

effective selling, such as attractive color combinations, lines th 
minimize height, or appropriate groupings) 

Textiles (including sources, manufacturing processes, techniques 
for identifying, synthetics, and so forth) 

Display (including grouping, lighting, backgrounds, and so forth, 
with considerable experience in building displays; 

Advertising (including media, ®valuation ofn^rous ^advertise- 

ments, visits to newspaper offices, writing of adverti ) 

Basic Texts Are Important Gu ide to Content 

Although other classroom and outside activities provide enriched 
knowledges and understanding relative to the field of distribution, in 
the main most basic information is Imparted through the text and other 
instructional materials made available to and required of students. It 
' is possible, then, that the textbooks required of students give an 
indication of the knowledges, concepts, and understandings obtained by 
the students. Basic text materials generally used in the distributive 

education program are indicated below: 



39Tonne, Popham and Freeman, Methods of Teachin g Business Sub^gt ^ 
Second Edition, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc, 1957 , page 310 






Distributive Education I 

John W. Ernest and George K. DaVall. Salesmanship Fundamentals , (New 
York: Gregg Publishing Company, 1959)* 

Robinson, Blackler and Logan, Store Salesmanshi p- 6th edition (New York: 
Prentice-Hall Publishing Company, 1966), 

„ 

Rowe and Carroll A. Nolan, Fundamentals of Advertising , 6th edition, 

(New Rochelle, New York: South-Western Publishing Company, 1957). 

John.W, Wingate and Carroll A, Nolan, Fundamentals of Selling, 8th 
edition, (New Rochelle, New York: South-Western Publishing 

Company, 1964). * 



Distributive Education II 

John W. Ernest and George K. DaVall. Salesmanship Fundament als , (New 
York’: Gregg Publishing Company, 195917 

'Carroll A. Nolan and Roman F. Warmke. Marketing Sales Promotion and 

Advertisin g, 7th edition, (New Rochelle, New York: South-Western 

"• Publishing Company, 1965) • 

* ft A 

G. Henry Richert, Warren G, Meyer and Peter G. Haines. Retailing 

Principles and Practices , 4th edition, (New York: Gregg. Publish- 
ing Company, 196277 ~ * ••••'’ 

Shilt, Carmichael, and Wilson. Business Principles and Management , 

(New Rochelle, New York: South-Western Publishing . Company, 1967)* 

Use of Supplementary Materials Enhance Student Learning r. 

In addition to the basic textbooks used to provide students with 

the basic knowledges, concepts, and understandings, high school teacher- 

coordinators of distributive education make use of many supplementary 

materials to enrich the students* educational experience and to give them 

a deeper understanding of various aspects of the .field , of distribution. 

Among the items Used to enrich student learning are the following: 

Aspley and Harkness. Sales Manager *s Handbook , 10th edition, The Dart— 
nell Corporation, 1965* * - • ; • •;>*/ 

Marketing in Our Economy, The University of-Iexas, Division of Extension, 
Distributive Education Department, Austin, Texas . 
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Rath, Tapp and Mason, Ca.se Studies in Marketing and Distribution, The 
Interstate Printers and Publishers, Inc*, Danville, Illinois, 1965* 

Basic Fashion Train ing, The University of Texas, Division of Extension, 
Industrial and Business Training, Austin, Texas, 

Shoe Manual, Texas Education Agency, Vocational Education Division, The 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas, 

Merchandising , The University of Texas, Division of Extension, Distri- 
butive Education Department, Austin, Texas. 

Let T s Sell Ready-to-Wear , The University of Texas, Division of Extension, 
Industrial and Business Training, Austin, Texas, 

Hardware s and Houseware s M anual , The University of Texas, Division 
Extension, Industrial and Business Ti \ming, Austin, lexas. 

Retail Credit Fund amenta ls, The University of Texas, Division of Exten- 
sion. Industrial and Business Training, Austin, Texas, 

Display Selling, The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio, 1959. 

Making Your Win dows Work for You, The National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, 1959. 

Sales Pr omotion , The University of Texas, Division of Extension, Distri— 
butive Education Department, Austin, Texas, 

Junior Department Store Operation , The University ofJTexas, Division^ 

' of Extension, Industrial and Business Training Bureau, Austin, Texas, 

Drug Manual, The University of Texas, Division of Extension, Distributive 
Education Department, Austin, Texas, 

Floristry , The University of Texas, Division of Extension, Industrial and 
Business. Training, Austin, Texas, ... 

Your Opportunities in Retailing , Strayer Junior College, 601 Thirteenth 
Street, N, ¥,, Washington, D, C, 

Scott, George. Your Future in Retailing , Richards Rosen Press, Inc,, 

New York, 1961. .. . . 

Hass and Perry. Sales Horizons, Prentice-Hall, 1963* 

Chain Store Age, Lebhar-Friedman Publications, Inc,, 500 W, Dearborn 
— street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Teletraining for Business Studies , Atlantic Telegraph and Telephone, 1965. 

Advertising Presentation, Second National Bank of New Haven, Coiinecticut, 
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Retail Advertising Week * Milton B. Conhaim Company > 101 Fifth Avenue, 

New .York. . 

New Haven Market Project, Southern Mew England Telephone Company, New 
Haven, Connecticut, 

The Retail Managers Magazine, National Retail Merchants Association, 

— ■ Inc., *10Q West 31 s.t.. Street, New Yo*k; N. Y.,-1968.. 

Produce-Care, Preparation and Merchandising , (a .kit), Instructional ^ 
Materials Laboratory, Distributive Education Department, Division 
of Extension, The University of Texas, Austin Texas, .. 

Provision for Cooperative Occupational Work Experience 

Solution to the problem of combining theoretical and practical 
.education seems. to depend on some form of cooperation between school and 
business • < In order to give an impetus . to training for distributive 
occupations, the George— Deen Act was passed by Congress in 193 Under 
this act a little over a million dollars of Federal funds was allocated 
for this type of training. Local programs were inaugurated for training 
high school students on a co-operative basis and for in-service, training 
of workers engaged in some form of distribution. Today ’s co-operative 
work experience is, consequently, a far step forward from the rather hap- 
hazard arrangement by which students got expvrierxce by doing voluntary 
work in the school office, going downtown to help during the rush 
season, or mimeographing the songs for the PTA meeting. . 

. There are difficulties involved in co-operative, training as there 
are in all other kinds of human relationship: (1) businessmen are not 

always willing to co-operate, (2) some school administrators do not 
like the yara-ation from the regular program, and (3) parents sometimes 
object. Yet the values are such that these difficulties should not be 
permitted to affect seriously the program. Without some form of 
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co-operative program .in which the student can combine .work experience 

, r 4 

and study i, ' distributive education would be ranch less effective in the 
secondary-school program. • 

In the main, all students that are enrolled in Distributive 
Education I in the high schools surveyed are required to work a minimum 
of 400 hours during the school year. Two of the high schools recommend (but 
do not require) that students enrolled in Distributive Education I 
obtain some type of co-operative or other occupational work experience. 

The co-operative or other occupational work experience is arranged for 
and supervised by the school in almost- every case. 

Some of the high schools have a school store under the control of 
the distributive education teacher-coordinator. A school store helps 
make meaningful all the units of work if it is operated by tne students 
and if it is closely co-ordinated with the work of the distributive 
education class. In a school store, the student gains some elementary 
experience in sales, unit control, cashiering, and many other activities 
of a distributive nature. 

The Work Distributive Education Students do on the Job, 

Those students engaged in distributive work do many different jobs. 
Among the jobs to which the students are assigned are: 'cashiers, 

merchandise checkers, telephone operators, adjusters, supervisors, credit 
managers, floor managers, buyers, comparison shoppers* elevator operators, 
delivery workers, package wrappers and package sorters,- markers, stock 
clerks, wrappers of various types, advertising workers, advertising- 
artists, layout men, display artists, sign writers," and window trimmers. 
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It can be seen that "high school- distributive education students are 
provided with opportunities to gain a look at and experience in a. number 
of different types of distributive activities. 

One of the questions in which the interviewers were particularly in- 
terested dealt with the kinds of jobs or positions distributive 
education students were able to obtain as part of their cooperative 
occupational' experience. Teacher-coordinators indicat ed^ that they were 
successful in getting students into such, jobs as the following: 

-Cashiers • . ■ ' : • ; . 

Stock Clerks 

Sales (trainees, retail clerks). ; 

Service station attendants 

Bank clerks : 

. Food preparation positions 

Waiters r , 

. Stock maintenance clerks 

Recreation clerks 

Bookkeepers 

Few if any teacher— coordinators establish ’’core” types - of experiences 
that they expect cooperating employers to provide to the cooperative 
students on the job. Some are able to plan a schedule in whicn the student 
has some on-the-f3.oor selling experience, some stock work, some invoicing, 
etc. There seems to be therefore, relatively little control, other than 
through very informal arrangement with the employing company, over the 
types or nature of the experiences that the student would have on the job. 

Evaluation of Student Performance r v . 



Evaluation of the performance of the student on the job is quite 

v * ' ' «■ » - 

r " ^ 

different from evaluating classroom performance. 

Each school provides the employer with an evaluation form. The 

’ 1 • - • '*^1 r . ; -' i A * .. . .... . 

. ' ’ ' * '• * - ’ * .»» • : : , ' , 

form, is completed by the company person assigned to supervise the student 
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on the job, and is returned to the teacher-coordinator. The. number of 
times each- student - is evaluated varies from, school to ,§ohool. 

Credit Provided 

Most of- the schools seem to give one credit per year to students 
completing successfully Distributive ■ Education I and Distributive 
'Education II. One school gives .points which apply against the total 
points needed for graduation* 

A period of cooperative occupational experience is required in most 
instances in Distributive Education II. Ordinarily a total of one 
credit is given for all work experience, a few schools give only a half 
credit, whereas at least one school gives two credits for occupational 
experience taken as a part of Distributive Education I and II. 

• limited -BWnments in Distributive Education Programs ; . 



Of the schools visited in connection with this study, the greatest 
number of students enrolled in any one school in Distributive Education I 
is 60, and the least number is 12. ‘ The average number of students 
enrolled in Distributive Education I is about 35. 

In Distributive' Education II, the greatest number of students 

enrolled in any one school is 23, with 17 being the lowest number.' The 
average for the schools visited is about 21 students. ..-..y 

The number of "students enrolled in Distributive Education. I and 
Distributive Education II based on 1968-69 figures provided by the 
Distributive Education Service of the Connecticut State Department of 
Education is currently 2,894- This represents an increase of 66 per cent 
over 1965-66 figures, and over 500 per cent above enrollments iii 19 2 3 
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How Students Use Their Training 

One of the means of . determining whether the. type of education for 
the distributive occupations given by the high school meets the n 
the students is to provide for some type of follow-up of graduates of 
the program. The results of such a follow-up can give some indication to 
the business community, to the school administration, to the 
department, and to the students and their parents as to whether distri- 
butive education makes a very important contribution to the total 
education of the student • 

Determining what former students are now doing, and how well the 
high school training they received prepared them for their work is part 
of a good follow-up study. Also, the coordinator is particularly 
terested in finding out what the employers' reaction is concerning how 

his former students are performing on the job. 

Sometimes information provided by a follow-up study is so general 

that it is of little value to the school. If the follow-up study 
' serve the purposes of the program, it should provide answers to such 

questions as the followings 

1. Where are the former students (graduates ^dr opouts) 
of the school and what jobs are they now holding. 

2. What types of work are being performed on the. job? 

. 3. What machines and special equipment • are used. on the job? 

U. What knowledges, skills, and ^ ^ssftOly? 

employees need for performing their , cnhool 

Which of these did they obtain during ^ . 

training: What did they not learn that they n _ 

they should have obtained when in school. 

c .what are or were the lines of promotion open to them? 

5> »at are lie knowledges, skills, and "standings 
required for occupational adjustment and promotion. 
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.6,. What strengths are displayed by beginning workers on : 
the job? What weaknesses? 

7. What are the desirable personal qualifications required 
for the job? Does the employee exhibit these? What 
weaknesses are noted? 

8. What new types of jobs are appearing in the stores and 
offices and what education and training will they demand? 

In other words, what are the changing demands of the store 
and office? 

9* What additional education or training has been obtained by 
■ the graduate (or dropout, if not graduate), what, was the 
nature of the training, and where was it taken? 

10. What types of training now given by the school might best be 
learned on the job, and what information and skills now . 
learned on the job might best be taught in the schools ?40 

The answers to questions such as these would be of great value in 
assisting the school-coordinator to improve his program and instruction 
so that young people who enter the distributive world are better prepared 
to succeed on the job and to advance to positions of greater respon- 
. sibility. 

Of the Connecticut schools surveyed, different means of follow-up 

' * e. * . . ' * - * ’ * 

were used. Every school used some type of follow-up of its graduates, 
as follow-up is a requirement of the State in relation to distributive 
education. Most schools relied on the questionnaire technique to obtain 
information needed from graduates. 

Over the past three years it is estimated that about 50, per cent of 
the students who have completed their preparation for the distributive 
occupations in high schools appear to have, entered the field of distri- 
bution. The following is a list of jobs the students had entered or 



4°Nolan, C. A., Carlos Hayden, and Dean R. Kalsbary. Principles 
and Problems of Business -Education (Third Edition) , South- 1 . r estern 
"Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 1967, page. 18-19* 
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moved into in the field of distribution: 

Credit managers 

Assistant credit managers 

Bank tellers 

Assistant buyers 

Sales clerks ' 

Junior executives 
Branch managers 
Salesmen 

Mid-management training programs 

In addition to the types of jobs mentioned above, the coordinators 

feel that their students were also prepared for the following jobs in 

the field of distribution: 

Stock clerks 
Retailing selling 
Low management positions 
Assistant departmental managers 
Departmental managers 

The Distributive Education Program and t he Disadvantaged Student 

Because of the high demand for workers and the opportunity for immediate 
employment both during school and upon graduation from high school provided 
by the field of distribution, it would seem that distributive education 
programs would attract disadvantaged students or students representing 
minority groups. However, it appears that the number of such students 
currently enrolled in distributive education programs is very small indeed. 
In many cases the teacher-coordinator of the program was not able to give 
even an estimate of what percentage of his students would be considered 
members of disadvantaged or minority groups. In only one school is there 
a substantial number of such students, constituting about half of the 
student enrollment in that particular program. 

It is quite likely that enrollments in all school programs re- 
flect the social and economic nature of the community in which the high 
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school is located. This is particularly true- inasmuch as all students 
living within the geographical boundaries of a given, school district are 

/ * -r ■ » ’• *- t \ *■ 

expected to attend the high school in that area. Thus, one would expect 
to find a substantially larger percent of minority and disadvantaged 
group students in distributive programs in those school communities which 
have greater minority and disadvantaged populations in relation to the 
community* s total population. : • 

The question might, be raised, though, as to whether any special 
attempt, in view of the excellent opportunities that exist in the 
distributive area, is being made to acquaint such students with the 
program, in the school designed to prepare students for the distributive 
occupations. Teacher-coordinators feel that attempt is made to acquaint 
all students in the school with the distributive education program 
through such means as the curriculum guide and usual counseling procedures 
However, it was observed that no special effort appears to be made to 
* call the program directly to the attention of students who might be 
considered to* represent minority or disadvantaged ©roups • r . „ ^ 
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PART FIVE 



Preparation for the Distributive Occupations 
in' the Community College - General Considerations 



Terminal preparation for the distributive occupations at the 
community college level is mainly concerned with students preparing for 
the "semiprofessional occupations and for the junior or middle management 
careers. As pointed 'out by Carmichael,^ 1 a rapidly developing occupa- 
tional program in post-secondary institutions is the "Mid-Management 11 
1 ‘'curriculum. One of the reasons for the growth of this type of program 
is the fact that the. retail trs.d.e industry, which is the major factor m 
distribution in our economy, employs more persons at the middle manage- 
ment level than does any other industry. In addition to this, the present 
shortage of qualified middle managers '.is causing retailers to look to the 
post-secondary institution as' a relatively new source of middle manage- 
ment manpower. 

In the' f ull report of his study on the role of the junior college 
in education for business, Goddard^ points out that the increase in 
the number of semi-professional occupations, the lack of educational 
facilities by the professional and vocational schools, and the reluctance 
of some of our institutions to provide suitable programs have increased 

A..1 Carmichael, John Hector. An Analysis of Activities Of Middl e 
Management Personnel in the Retail Trade Industry j ath. Implications fgr 
Curriculum Development in P ost — sec onaary Inst itutions , a research projec 
conducted with support from the J. L. Hudson Company, Detroit, Michigan, 
and the Research and Development Program in Vocational-Technical Education, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan, 19o8. 

^Goddard, M, Lee, The Potential Role of the Junior College in 
Education for Business , Indiana University, 1962 , doctor *s thesis, 
page 1l£. • ;t . , 
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the need for offering terminal-vocational programs at the junior college 
level. Ke goes on to stipulate that such terminal-vpcational programs 

should include 

a generous amount of general education, provide coopera- 
tive work experience, and bear a- close' relationship to 
business and the local community. The programs should 
be centered around preparation for, a family of. occupa- 
tions instead of one specific job since the constant 
modifications of business occupations may mean that tlie 
student will need to change positions a number of times 

during the course of his employable life ^ _ ^ . ; ; . 

Employers are finding that many students who come to them directly 
from high school do need additional schooling. Horton,?**' in his study 
of the effectiveness of junior college terminal curricula, found that 
over a third of the employers included in, the study felt that their 
employees who, had no junior college needed additional training and educa- 
tion for success in their present job. He also found that business 
personnel with junior college training. had significantly greater job 
status, more current, income, were upgraded faster, and were more 
satisfied with the rate of progress than those in business v^o. went, to 
work right out. of high school.^ ... • •• 

♦ . . .... ■’ | t f , . .. 

Need to Keep Curri culum in Tune with Trends 

Xn considering the offerings designed to prepare students^ to pnter 
the distributive occupations, every attempt should be : made tfo* ascertain 






' 43ibid., page 22 of C-1 5 -Monograph of Study. 

^Horton, Henry A. An Evaluation of the Effectivensss of Juni o p 
College Terminal Curricula, University of Texas, 1962, doctor 1 s thesis. 
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Ibid ., page 293. 
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that the prograin is up to date in terms of the needs of the students and 

i 

of the business community. This note of caution appears to be particu-~ 
larly important when one considers the finding of Poland, in his study 
of implications of social, economic and technical trends on business 
curricula in public community colleges. Based on his findings, he feels 
that too often "a gap exists between the knowledge and/or awareness of 
trends on the part of business education personnel in the public community 
college . . . and the implementation of the trend into the business 

programs . 

Dete rmining the Type- of Distributive Education Neede d 

It is not always an easjr matter to keep the educational program 
in tune with changing needs, partly because employers do not agree on 
what constitutes the best preparation for the job. Unfortunately, too, 
relatively little research has been undertaken and completed dealing with 
preparation for the distributive occupations at the community college 
level. Furthermore, most of the research that has been done is restricted 
largely to a consideration of the activities and educational needs of 
retail managerial personnel. Nonetheless, limited though the research 
may be, some of the studies discussed in this report do give scsne light 
on at least these aspects of post-secondary education for distributive 
occupations. 

^Poland, Robert. Implications of Certain Social., Economic, and 
Technical T rends on Business Curricula in the, Pubj4£ C ommuni t y Colle _ gg £ 
of Michigan, Michigan State University, 19&2, doctor’s thesis* page 152, 



